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VEDIC CLAIMS OF THE PANCARATRA AND 
THE VAIKHANASA AGAMAS! 


Pratap Kumar 


In order for a tradition to be authoritative and orthodox, it tends to claim its 
origins from as ancient a source as possible. Almost all the Indian traditions 
do this in their own way. This is also true of all the sectarian Hindu traditions 
in that they all tend to claim their origins from the ultimate source, namely, 
the Vedas. The origin of the Vedas themselves has been a question of great 
importance both within the Indian tradition as well as outside the Indian 
tradition, namely, in the Indological scholarship in the West. While the non- 
Brahmanical traditions, such as Jainism and Buddhism rejected the 
supernatural claims to the origins of the Vedas, the Brahmanical traditions 
have affirmed unequivocally the supernatural origins of the Vedas. 
Although the Mimamsakas? did not admit the theistic arguments of the other 
Brahmanical traditions, they unequivocally affirmed the eternality of the 
Vedas on the basis of their being "svatahpramanya" and thus of “apauruseya" 
(non-human) origin. Nevertheless, for much of later Hinduism, the 
supernatural origin of the Vedas is unquestionable. Thus, it is on this 
unquestionable authority of the Vedas that even the subsequent Agamic 
traditions of India lay claim to their sanctity and legitimacy.3 Both the 
Paficaratrins and the Vaikhanasas claim such Vedic origins to their 
respective traditions. In the following essay, the claims of the Paficaratra and 
the Vaikhanasa Agamas to the Vedic Orthopraxis are examined on the basis 
of, among other Agamas, the Jayakhya Samhita (JS) of the Paficaratra 
Agama corpus (PA) and the Ananda Samhita (AS) of the Vaikhanasa Agama 
corpus (VA). 


Paficaratra Claim to the Vedic Orthopraxis Textual References 


Not only within the PA texts but also in the other post Vedic texts, references 
are found regarding the PA tradition. In all these references, attempts are 
made to place the PA tradition on a par with that of the Vedic tradition. The 
most classic text that is often quoted in support of the PAs is the following: 
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“This great Upanisad known as the Paficaratra is associated with the four 
Vedas, accomplished by Samkhya and Yoga, delivered from the mouth of 
Narayana and heard by Narada."4 this text is further supported by other texts 
from I§vara Samhita (IS) 1.10; 1.43; and Sriprasna Samhita (SS). In JS, 
Visnu says that he himself is the “lost Veda" (pranastavedadharmoham — 
2.61). The reference in JS is only to a general term of "Veda." (JS.2.55, 63). 
But both IS and SS refer to the Ekayana branch of the Vedas.> Bhattacharya 
points out that the Ekayana branch was identified with the Kanva Sakha of 
the Suklayajurveda.® Reference to the Ekayana sakha also occurs in the 
Chandogya Upanisad (CU).’ It is further pointed out that Utpala in his 
Spandapradipika refers to the Ekayana branch of the Veda. Bhattacharya’ s 
analysis of Utpala’s Spandapradipika shows that Utpala had identified three 
“distinct groups of the PAs — “Paficaratrasruti", "Pancaratra Upanisad”, 
and "Paricaratra Samhita."? 


In most of the above references, one thing that is unequivocally affirmed is 
that the Lord Visnu himself is the author of the teachings of the PAs and that 
he taught them to Narada, who in turn taught them to Sandilya, and thus the 
chain goes on. The reference in the Mahabharata (Mbh.) qualifies the PAs as 
“mahopanisad" which is associated with all the four Vedas (caturvedasa- 
manvitam) revealed from the mouth of Lord Visnu to Narada. 


There are also several references made outside the PAs claiming either 
equality with the Vedas or affirming the authenticity and validity of the 
rituals performed according to the PAs. References are also made in other 
Puranic literature, such as Varaha-, Bhagavata-, Brahmanda-, Kurma and 
Skanda Puranas. All these references attempt to elevate the PAs to the level 
of the Vedas. 


Tracing the Antiquity of the Paiicaratra Ritual 


Another way of finding proof for the validity of the Paficaratra tradition is to 
argue in favour of its antiquity. The traditional scholars in India use various 
materials to argue for the antiquity of the tradition in question. One such is 
the inscriptions. On the basis of the Bhilsa inscription Vasudeva worship has 
been traced to the second century B.C.E.!° The second type of source is the 
historical records of the ancient travellers. On the basis of Megasthanes’ 
accounts the existence of the two sects, namely, Vaisnava and Saiva, has 
been shown, and thereby arguing for an implicit suggestion that the 
Pajicaratra also did exist by then.!! Another source that is looked at is the 
subsequent Smrti literature. Evidences from Panini, Patafijali and the 
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Mahabharata, specially, the Bhismaparvan, and the Narayaniya section 
of the Santiparvan are quoted.!2 From the Vedic sources, the Aitareya- and 
Satapatha Brahmanas are cited. Among the non-Brahmanical sources, the 
citations include the Sarvastivada and the Vijiianavada schools of the 
Mahayana Buddhism. Some Dravidian (Tamil) sources, such as the 
Silappadikaram and the Paripadal are also cited.!3 


Many of the texts and sources referred to above do not go back to a period 
earlier than the second century B.C.E. This means that, on the basis of textual 
evidence, it is difficult to argue that the Pajicaratra tradition is directly in the 
Vedic line. All that these references indicate is that at least by the second 
century B.C.E. the Paficaratra tradition is widely known. But the question of 
its origins still remains unanswered. In this context, the connections between 
the Agama tradition and the Sramana tradition and perhaps the Vratya 
tradition is worth exploring. However, it is beyond the scope of this essay. 


Finding Analogues between the Paficaratra and the Vedic Genres 


The voluminous extent of the total number of PAs is often a very favoured 
argument by the traditional scholars to equate the PAs to the Vedic corpus. 
Otto Schrader lists about two hundred and ten, and suggests that the total 
number of PAs could be more than that figure. Nevertheless, the traditional 
scholars, in their zealous pursuit of the PAs, tend to argue that the total 
number of siokas must be more than one and a half million. The other more 
interesting argument is to take the definition of "Samhita" from the Pauskara 
Samhita, which says that any work extending to twelve thousand granthas 
can be called a Samhita.\4 Furthermore, analogous to the division of the 
Vedas, the PAs are also divided into four groups: Agama, Mantra, Tantra, 
and Tantrantara.'5 Again like the Sruti and Smrii literature, the PAs are also 
divided as the "revealed" (Divya) and the "traditional" (Munibhasita).'® The 
Sattvata-, Pauskara- and Jayakhya Samhitas are considered to be of the 
Divya class, while all the other PAs are treated as of the Munibhasita class. 
Another implicit way of affirming the Vedic Orthopraxis is to prescribe 
ablutions to be done in the places, rivers, etc., which are known for their 
association with vedic rituals. Thus the Jayakhya Samhita explicitly alludes 
to the rivers Ganga, Yamuna, and to places, such as Prayaga, etc. (JS.9.26, 31). 


Vaikhanasa Claims to Vedic Lineage 


The case of the Vaikhanasa seems to be a little more direct than that of the 
Paficaratra. As mentioned earlier, these comments on the Vaikhanasa are 
primarily based on my study of the Ananda Samhita (AS). The AS begins 
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with the floka- "Salutations to that Vikhanas, the knower of all the meaning 
of the Vedas, by whom the entire ritual (Karman) belonging to the Sruti and 
smrti is prescribed."!7 the first part of the sloka — “Srautasmartikam 
karma..." at once flags off the intention of the author that the Vaikhanasasutras 
comprise the entire Sruti, Smrti, and the Karma Mimamsa. The same Sloka 
also occurs at (2.81). 


The entire second chapter of the AS deals with the line of the Vedic sages. It 
mentions about the transmission of the Vedic branches to various sages. The 
line of the sages begins with the erstwhile Vyasa and connects it to the sage 
Vikhanas in an interesting way. AS presupposes a stage when the entire 
Veda was undivided. Thus it begins by saying that Krsnadvaipayana (Vyasa) 
divided the mountain called Veda (vedaparvatam) into four parts and taught 
them to four of his disciples — Sama Veda to Jaimini, Atharvana Veda to 
Sumantu, Rg Veda to Galava, and Yajurveda to Kusagradhi (Kusagrabuddhi), 
and set the traditions of the Udgatr, Brahman, Hotr and Adhvaryu 
respectively. For our purposes we need not elaborate the entire lineage but 
look at the way the name of Vikhanas is connected to the Yajurveda school. 
It says that Kusagradhi taught Yajurveda to five of his disciples — 
Yajfiavalkya, Survarna, Jabali, Vaidika, and Suhrattu. Here is the first twist! 
Kusagradhi becomes vexed with the proud Yajfiavalkya and demands him to 
return all that he had learned from him. Yajfiavalkya obeys his teacher and 
returns all the Yajurveda portion that he received from his teacher and goes 
to perform tapas. The portion that Yajiiavalkya returned was received back 
by Kusagradhi in the form of Tittiri birds!8 (hence Taittiriya). Meanwhile, 
Yajfiavalkya obtains the grace of Surya and requests him to teach him that 
Yajurveda which was not taught to any one else. Then Surya, impressed by 
Yajfiavalkya’s desire, teaches him the Yajurveda of the Vajisakha. Then 
Yajfiavalkya teaches it to seven disciples — Kanva, Kusika, Urva, Santa, 
Tapana, Katha and Vimala. They in turn divided each of theirs into two and 
taught it to their disciples. Jatila, Vetas, Tajna, Jahnu, Garga, Rju, Ambara, 
Suvrata, Mathara, Cakra, Pingala, Vimlasaya, Bhandaka, Sukhadhi and 
Sambhu are the fourteen. They also in turn subdivide and teach to their 
disciples and finally the total number reaches one hundred (excluding 
Yajiiavalkya). Now, here is the second twist. So far we do not really come 
across the name of Vikhanas in the second chapter of the AS. But the author 
of AS for the first time inserts a Sloka which speaks of a branch of the 
Yajurveda which was even earlier than the Taittiriya school. And this is 
known as the Vaikhanasa school. It says that prior to the division of the 
Vedas there was a branch (sakha) called Vaikhanasa belonging to the 
Taruskanda of the Yajueveda: It is this branch of the Yajurveda that Sirya 
taught Yajfiavalkya.! 
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Elaborating on the subdivisions of the various branches of the Vedas, the AS 
lists the following branches as part of the Yajurveda sutras — "Bodhayaniyam 
(Bodhayana subsequently defects and goes to the Taittiriya school, Cf. AS 
2.79--80), Sandilyam, Agastyam, Paficakatakam, Vaikhanasam, Bharadvajam, 
Satyasadam, Sakalam, Madyandinam, Kaundinyam, Lokaksikam, Kusidakam, 
Katyayanam Vadulam, Agnivaigyakam" (AS 2.65-66). The AS also 
identifies the distinction between the Vaikhanasa branch of the Yajurveda 
and the Taittiriya branch of the Yajurveda. Whereas the former has five 
parts and is of white (pita) complexion, the latter has seven parts and is of 
black (krsna) colour. (AS 2.71~72). AS also says that the Yajurveda is of 
three kinds — Vaikhanasa (pure), Taittiriya (impure), and Vajasaneya (pure) 
(AS 2.74). 


KuSagradhi School Surya School Visnu-Narayana School 


Yajurveda Yajurveda of (VajiSakha) (Yajurveda) of Ekayana branch 


of Taittiriya branch Vaikhanasa branch Paficaratra 


It further points out that the Yajurveda, which Yajfiavalkya learned from his 
first teacher was pure before he "vomited" it out on the demand of his 
teacher. It became polluted and impure after it was taken back by his teacher 
and given to other disciples (AS 2.77—78). Therefore, the Taittiriya branch is 
considered by the Vaikhanasa school as impure. 


However, nearly four decades ago, W. Caland pointed out that the 
Vaikhanasa branch does indeed belong to the Taittiriya branch of the 
Yajurveda. He says, 


In the verses with which Mahadeva introduces his commentary, called 
the Vaijayanti, on the Srauta sutra of HiranyakeSin, he informs us that a 
certain Muni in the shape of a partridge (tittiri) accepted the Yajurveda 
from its author, Vyasa. On this Veda Baudhayana, in order to preserve 
its meaning, composed a Sutra of too great length (or unwieldiness, 
atigaurava); thereupon Bharadvaja did the same, and after him 
Apastamba composed his well-known Sitra. Then came Hiranyakesin, 
who put together another Sutra; after him Vadhula composed his Sutra 
which originated in Kerala-land (or Malabar), and the last was the 
meritorious Sitra of the Teacher of the Vaikhanasas.29 


This points out that, although the Sutra composed by the teacher of the 
Vaikhanasas is derived from the Taittiriya branch of the Yajurveda, it is 
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supposed to be the superior one compared to the other preceding ones. 
Caland also brings to our attention another citation. He says, 


There is, however, another tradition according to which the Taittiriya- 
Sakha of the Black Yajurveda was split up into two Sakhas: the 
Aukheyas, or Aukhiyas, and the Khandikiyas, whilst the Caranavyuha 
of the Sabdakalpadruma enumerates as caranas of the Taittiriya-Sakha: 
Apastambins, Baudhayanins, Satyasadhi HiranyakeSas and Aukheyas. 
In his introduction to the Srauta-sutra of the Viakhanasas, the 
commentator VenkateSa has the following remarkable stanza: yena 
vedarthavijneyo lokanugrahakamyaya; pranitam sutram aukheyam 
tasmai vikhanase namah. 


The stanza that Caland cites does admit that the Vaitkhanasa Sutra is also 
referred to as the Aukheya-sitra which is part of the Taittiriya branch of the 
Black Yajurveda. Incidentally the reference to the Aukheya also occurs in 
the (AS 8.13) with reference to the ritual known as garbhacakram.** Since 
garbhacakra, according to the AS, is only for the Vaikhanasas, the reference 
to Aukheyas here must indicate the Vaikhanasas and no one else. The 
Vanaukasas in the text, perhaps, refers to the Paficaratrins. 


The above discussion in AS § 2, on how the Vaikhanasa branch of the 
Yajurveda comes into being, reveals some inner workings of how 
subsequent sectarian branches of Hinduism have maintained their Vedic 
Orthopraxis. In its general approach to the Veda, the AS takes it as a whole 
and undivided, to start with. In that sense, the Yajurveda that Yajfiavalkya 
learned at the beginning was, indeed, part of that "whole Veda". Therefore, 
the AS makes sure that its purity is affirmed. In other words, although 
Yajiiavalkya “vomited” it out and went to another school (to none other than 
Surya), it was still considered pure at the time of his learning. Also, at that 
point it was still part of the “whole Veda." But, by his act of vomiting it out, 
he makes it impure and not fit for Srauta, smartaka, etc., rituals. Both 
Yajfiavalkya’s "defection" from his earlier teacher, and also the defection of 
his own student back to Taittiriya school seem to reveal some rather 
interesting dynamics of ritual control. 


Vaikhanasa’s Attitude Towards Paficaratra 


In general, the Vaikhanasa’s attitude is reflected in the following Sloka: 
"Among the twice-born, the Vedic path is the supreme path. All rituals must 
be performed according to the Vaikhanasa rules.?3" Since Vaikhanasa is the 
supreme Vedic path, the twice-born ones must perform rituals only by the 
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Vaikhanasa rules. Having said this, the fourth chapter in AS raises the 
questions such as who is a Vaikhanasa, and what is his importance and 
superiority, and among all the Brahmans why a Vaikhanasa is superior? (AS 
4.1). Obviously these questions, as we see in the later chapters, are raised in 
light of the Paficaratra claims to Vedic Orthopraxis. 


In response to the above questions, the AS affirms that the sage Vikhanas 
was created by Brahma, at the request of Visnu, before the beginning of 
creation in order to teach the meaning of the Vedas to the ignorant people 
(4.8-10). After Vikhanas, other sages, namely, Bhrgu, etc., were also 
created. Vikhanas and the other sages were, then, considered sons of Visnu. 
Thus, while Brahm is their direct teacher, Lord Visnu himself is their father 
(4.33). This establishes a direct divine lineage of the Vaikhanasa teachers. It 
is precisely on the basis of the divine lineage that AS makes a distinction 
between the born-Vaisnavas (garbhavaisnava = lit. "womb- Vaisnavas" — 
Vaisnavas while they are in the womb itself) and the non-born-Vaisnavas. 
The Vaikhanasas are considered the garbhavaisnavas (4.51a). By virtue of 
the observance of a ritual called "Visnu Bali"24 at the time when the child is 
still in its mother’s womb, the child is considered "garbhavaisnava" (8.3). 
AS describes three kinds among the bearers of cakra and Sankha (symbols for 
a Vaisnava): the first one is the one who bears them (cakra and sankha) from 
birth (garbhacakrankana), the second is the one who receives them through 
nyasa rituals (nyasacakrankana), and the third one is a non-Vaikhanasa and 
receives them through mundana, mudra, etc., rituals (taptacakrankana). The 
garbhacakrankana is for the Vaikhanasa, the nyasacakrankana is for those 


who practice vanasthasramas (those who dwell in the forest — the 
Bhagavatas), and the taptacakrankana is for the rest of the non- 


Vaikhanasas*> (8.1, 13). The Vaisnavas are of four categories: anadivais- 
navas (Vikhanas et al), adivaisnavas (the followers of the Vaikhanasa 
school), avantaravaisnavas (Paficaratrins) and bhagavatavaisnavas (the 
non-Brahman Bhagavatas) (8.14—15), Really, there are only three catego- 
ries, that is to say, the first two are of the same group. But in order to give the 
first sages the distinction of their being the divine descendants, they are called 
the “beginningless Vaisnavas”. Accordingly the Vaisnava tradition is also 
divided into three categories: the Vaidika (the Vaikhanasas), Tantrika 
(Paficaratrins) and Bhakta (the non Brahman Bhagavatas) (8.20—22).26 The 
three groups have their respective Agamas: Nigama for the Vaikhanasas, 
Tantra for the Paficaratrin and Misrama (mixture of both) for the Bhagavatas 
(8.23). The diksa ceremony also varies accordingly for the three groups: the 
Vaikhanasas are initiated while they are in the womb of the mother 
(Garbhatapta Diks4),?’ the Paficaratrin are initiated at the time of upanayana 
(hence, itis called Bahistaptacakra Diksa — external), and the Bhagavatas are 
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initiated through ritual bathing (Nyasatapta Diksa) (8.28—29). Thus, the 
Paficaratra ritual is external and the Viakhanasa ritual is internal (8.35). In 
the context of the description of the garbhacakra (Visnubali) ritual, the 
commentator of AS claims that even the Srivaisnava teacher, Ramanuja,28 
was initiated while he was in the womb of his mother. 


The Vaikhanasas are called the Nigamah (because Vikhanas originated from 
Visnu directly), and the Paficaratrin are called the Agamah (followers of 
Agama which is revealed by Visnu). Both the Vaikhanasas and the 
Pajicaratrin have their independent scriptures. The AS asserts that those who 
follow the Vaikhanasa scriptures go to the realm of Visnu (Visnuloka) 
permanently, while those who follow the Paficaratra scriptures have rebirth 
(9.5—7). 


While claiming the Vedic Orthopraxis, the Vaikhanasas identify the 
Pajicaratra as Tantric. Jt relegates the status of the Pajicaratra to something 
that can provide, as it were, temporary liberation. It, however, admits that the 
Paficaratra was taught by Lord Visnu himself (bhagavataivoktam) (14.41). 
The AS lists the Paficaratra along with Buddhism, Saivism, Arhata, 
Pasupata, Kapala and treats all of them on the same level (14.42). In the same 
chapter (AS 14), the AS, however, slightly modifies its tone and admits 
again that the followers of both Vaikhanasa and Paficaratra are to be 
considered Vaisnavas (14.52). 


Yamuna’s Agamapramanya — Paficaratra Response 


By relegating the Paficaratrin to a secondary status and placing them side by 
side with the Buddhists and the other groups, the question that the 
Vaikhanasas have raised is not merely one of orthopractic status of the 
Pajicaratrin, but coupled with it comes also a sociological consideration, 
namely, whether the Pajicaratrins were really authentic Brahmans or not. The 
term "Vedic" seems to assume a sociological connotation synonymous with 
the term "Brahman." Even though the Vaikhanasas are willing to admit, 
rather uncomfortably, that the Paficaratrins are also Vaisnavas, there seems to 
be an indirect sociological judgement made against them. No wonder that 
Yamuna’s Agamapramanya (AP) deals directly with the question of whether 
or not the followers of Paficaratra are orthopractic Brahmans. Being an 
orthopractic Brahman and coming from a respectable gotra, Yamuna had 
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both the courage and the Vedic resources to defend Pajicaratra as an 
authentic and orthopractic tradition. Commenting on the Agamapramanya, 
Neevel says, 


It was written by a learned and cultured (Sista) Brahman whose Vedic 
credentials could not be effectively denied, but who was also open to 
the Paficaratra Tantric tradition and was ready, willing and able to do 
vociferous battle on its behalf against some prestigious Smarta 
Brahman opponents who detail at length its non-Vedic origins and 
associations. 


He adds, 


Yamuna writes with a sense of self-assurance and confidence, with a 
sophisticated philosophical skill and with a command of the Vedic 
sources that simply could not have been faked nor acquired easily or 
quickly — ney must represent the fruits of generations of cultivation 
and training.” 


In Yamuna’s AP also, the term “Vedic” clearly assumes a sociological 
connotation synonymous with the term "Brahman". There are two kinds of 
arguments that Yamuna develops in defense of the Pajicaratra. One is a 
theological argument, and the other is a sociological argument. The two 
types of argument, however, are not so clearly distinguished, and the two 
almost coalesce into each other. Yamuna begins his theological argument 
with a discussion on the pramanas (Sabda, pratyaksa, etc., from # 4—12); 
from # 13-16 the argument switches to the sociological concerns (the 
Brahmanical status of the Paficaratrin is discussed); from # 17-119 it again 
switches to theological points, such as, consecration (diksa) and other 
sacraments; from # 120—134 the discussion moves to sociological questions; 
and finally, # 135-139 deal with the questions relating to nirmalya and 
nivedya Offerings. Although the theological questions are important, for the 
purposes of this essay I shall limit myself only to the sociological questions, 
as they directly bear on the sociological judgement made by the Vaikhanasa 
school in the AS. It, however, appears that Yamuna’s theological argument is 
mainly to establish the sociological status of the Bhagavata Brahmans. This 
becomes obvious in the way he uses the valid pramanas such as pratyaksa, 
etc., to establish the orthopractic status of the Bhagavata Brahmans. 


In 13-16 Yamuna identifies two classes of Bhagavatas, namely, the 
vaisyavratyas and the devalakas. Whereas the former group of Vaisnavas 
belong to the lowest of the twice born castes and are excluded from the 
sacraments, such as initiation, etc., the latter group performs worship in the 
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temples for their living. This latter group is of two kinds, karmadevalakas 
and kalpadevalakas, both of whom are not properly consecrated (Yamuna, # 
133).39 The third group is called the Bhagavata Brahmans. Although the 
third group does certain duties like "cleaning of the way to the idol, the 
preparation for worship, offering, daily study and meditation" they must be 
distinguished from the vratyas who also do similar things. The duties of the 
Bhagavata Brahmans are analogous to those in the case of the Jyotistoma 
sacrifice.>! The fourth group is the Sista (orthodox) Brahmans who are 
placed on a par with the sages Bhrgu, Bharadvaja, Dvaipayana, et al. They 
perform the rites of “temple building, erection of idols, prostration, 
circumambulation and particular festival ceremonies, just as they perform 
the agnihotra and other rituals enjoined directly by Scripture."32 


In the Agamapramanya of Yamuna, the objector treats all the practitioners of 
Paficaratra rituals on the same level, and rejects them as Bhagavatas of the 
lowest class by pointing out that the external appearance can be deceitful — 
"for we see them (hair-tuft, sacred thread, etc.) worn illegally by 
blackguards, outcastes and the like."33 But Yamuna, on the other hand, is 
trying to make a distinction between the Bhagavatas of Brahmana origin 
and those of non-Brahmana origin. As Neevel points out, he does have 
great difficulty in defending the case of the devalakas (see Yamuna, # 16). 
Yamuna’s defense of the Paficaratra tradition is based on the following 
sociological grounds : 1) the Paficaratra Tantras are not invalid because the 
followers of that tradition do not reject the Vedas as done by the Jainas and 
others (Yamuna, AP #117); 2) Paficaratra Tantras are accepted by those who 
are qualified for the Vedic rites (Yamuna, AP #118); 3) if the Paficaratra 
Tantras are invalid because they are accepted by the Bhagavatas, "then the 
scriptural statements of the Ekayana sakha and the Vajasaneya §akha and the 
means of knowledge — Perception, Inference, etc., would also be invalid 
since the Bhagavatas accept those too!; 4) the Brahmanhood of the 
Bhagavatas is supported on the basis of their recollection of their gotras. In 
the Agamapramanya, Yamuna’s main preoccupation seems to be to 
establish the orthopractic status of those Brahmanas who follow the 
Pajicaratra rites. In this scheme of the defense of the Paficaratra tradition, 
establishing the Brahmanhood of the followers of the Pajficaratra rites is 
closely linked with the defense of the Pajficaratra tradition. That is why he 
takes great pains in trying to convince his opponents about the orthopractic 
Status of the followers of the Paficaratra. In trying to convince his opponents, 
he draws his support from the valid means of knowledge, such as pratyaksa, 
etc. Basing on pratyaksa, he argues, 


Thus there can be Perception of brahminhood; for when we keep our eyes 
open we note, immediately upon observing the particular differentiate 
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of the genus brahminhood, that the brahminhood is quite clearly 
noticeable in those who belong to the families of the different gotras — 
Vasistha, Kasyapiya, Sathamarsana, etc., — who are pure in their 
conduct, and who display the sacred thread, upper cloth, hair-tuft and 
mufija grass girdle.34 


Nevertheless, his defense of the Bhagavatas of Brahmana origin seems to be 
based largely on the gotra or lineage in which they are born. Thus, he 
constantly refers to the gotras such as Narada, Sandilya, Bhrgu, Bharadvaja, 
et al to authenticate the background of the Bhagavatas of Brahmana origin. 


Seen from the broader sociological context in which the Vaikhanasas were 
trying to look down upon the Brahmanas who were following the Paficaratra 
rites along with the Vedic rites, Yamuna’s preoccupation with the question 
of the orthopractic status of the Bhagavata Brahmanas makes sense. 
Establishing the Orthopraxis of the Bhagavata Brahmanas becomes central 
to the upholding of the Paficaratra tradition. 


This raises an important question whether the acceptance of a ritual tradition 
is dependent on the social status of the people who participate in it. Both the 
Ananda Samhita and the Agamapramanya (AP) seem to establish the idea 
that a ritual tradition’s validity is dependent upon the social status of the 
participants in that tradition. While the AS attempts to establish its lineage 
all the way back to the Vedic sages, the AP tries to show that the Brahmana 
Bhagavatas belong to the gotras which are traceable to the Vedic lineage. 
Both the groups claim Vedic origin in their own way. The Vaikhanasas try to 
show that their tradition is drawn from the Sukla Yajurveda, and the 
Pajicaratrins claim Vedic origin through a lost branch of the Veda called the 
Ekayana sakha. But at the sociological level the question is — who is a 
properly consecrated Brahmana? And much of the battle is fought on the 
sociological field. For instance, the story of the Vaisnava boy mentioned in 
the AS (5) illustrates the struggle between the Vaikhanasas and the 
Paficaratrins for ritual control in the temples during the medieval times in the 
Cola kingdom in South India.35 Ramanuja’s exile from the Cola kingdom 
during the eleventh century C.E. is also another example of how the 
Vaisnavaites and the Saivaites fought for the control of the temples by 
influencing the kings. The fact that in both the AS and the AP social status 
has been given prominence in validating the scriptures shows that while 
theologically speaking one does argue for the revealed (a priori) status of a 
scripture, from a sociological standpoint, the validity of scriptures is really a 
posteriori, i.e. depends on one’s social status. In other words, scriptures 
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generally arise within specific sociological and cultural milieus no- 
twithstanding their higher theological claims. Unpacking their respective 
sociological backgrounds often enables us to reconstruct their historical 
meanings and interpretations. It enables us to understand how various 
traditions have interacted with each other, how they have assimilated each 
other, and how they have accommodated each other’s points of view. 
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ENDNOTES 


1. 


Paficaratra and Vaikhanasa are two ritual traditions that are followed 
by the Vaisnavas both in the south and in the north of India. Both 
claim their origins from the Vedas. Most of the ritual texts belonging 
to these two ritual traditions seem to have been composed in the 
south. A great number of these texts belong to a period anywhere 
between eighth and fifteenth centuries of C.E. 


The Mimamsakas were the first interpreters of the Vedas and laid 
down the rules of interpretation. They did not think it was necessary 
to posit the idea of an agent of creation and an author of the Vedas 
mainly because for them the vedic orthodoxy did not depend on a 
superhuman agent but rather on the notion of Sabda being self 
authenticating. 


The ritual tradition called the Agama is quite an ancient one, and 
provided an alternative ritual tradition to that of the Vedic tradition. 
According to the available historical and archealogical sources, the 
tradition existed as far back as the Gupta period in India (c.400C.E.), 
perhaps, even earlier. Much of the later Hinduism derived its ritual 
tradition from the Agamas. Each sectarian tradition has its rial 
tradition based on their Agamas. Thus the Saivaites have Saiva 
Agamas; the Vaisnavaites have Vaisnava Agamas (Pajicaratra and 
Vaikhanasa; the word Samhita is also used for the Agamas); the 
Saktaites have Sakta Agamas (also known as Tantras). 


idam mahopanisadam caturvedasamanvitam; samkhyayogakrtam 
tena paficaratranugabditam narayanamukhodhrtam narado’ sravayat- 
punah; (Mbh.13.348.62-63). 


vedamekayanam nama vedanam Sirasi sthitam (SS 1.); esa ekayano 
vedah prakhyatah sarvato bhuvi (IS 1.43). 


See Jayakhya Samhita, ed. by E Krishnamacharya, (Baroda: Oriental 
Institute, 1967). Introduction, p 6. Bhattacharya refers to the work of 
Nagesa, Kanvasakhamahimasamgraha, a MS copy found in the Madras 
Government Oriental Library Triennial Catalogue, II1.1.B. p 3299. 


tgvedam bhagavo’dhyemi yajurvedam samavedamatharvanam 
caturthamitihasaptranam paficamam vedanam vedam pitryam rasim 
daivam nidhim vakovakhyamekayanam (Chandogya Upanisad. 
7.1.2; cf 7.1.4; 7.2.1; 7.5.2; 7.7.1.). 


34 


23. 


24. 
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paficaratrasrutau api yadvatsopanena prasddamaruhet plavena va 
nadim taret tadvacchastrena hi bhagavan §asta’ vagantavyah. Op. 
cit., JS Edited by Krishnamacharya (1967), p. 7. Spandapradipika, 
(Vijayanagaram Sanskrit Series, p 2; cf. pp 40, 29, 35, 8, 22). 


Loc. cit. 

Krishnamacharya. Op.cit., p 13. 
Loc. cit. 

Ibid., pp 13-14. 

Ibid., p 15. 

Ibid, p 11. 

Loc. cit. 

Ibid, p 12. 


Srautasmartikam karma nikhilam yena sitritam, tasmai samasta 
vedarthavide vikhanase namah. (AS 1:1) 


It is interesting to note that in one of the Kasmir texts (Nilamata 7th 
Century CE) the Tittiri is identified as a name of Naga. Nagas in the 
above text are not necessarily snakes, but rather they are perceived as 
tutelery deities who dwell in the ponds and rivers. 


vedanam vyasanadyam tu pragrupam militam mahat; tam tu vaikha- 
nasim §akham yajurveda tarorviduh. (AS. 2.55) 


Vaikhanasasmartasutram, translated by W Caland, (Calcutta: Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1929), Introduction, p ix. 


Loc. cit. 


aukheyanam garbhacakram nyasacakram vanaukasam; vaikhanasan 
vinanyesam taptacakram prakirtitam. 


vaidikah paramo margo dvijatinam visesatah; vaikhanasena vidhina 
sarvam karma samacaret. AS. 3.28. 


In this ritual, the child in the mother’s womb is ritually offered to 
Visnu as a Sacrificial offering. The child, henceforth, belongs to 
Visnu. By virtue of being a garbhavaisnava, he is considered 
superior, even if he were ayogya (not knowledgeable in the Vedas) 
(8.12). For a detailed description of the ritual see chapter 10 of AS. 
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25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


The Bhagavatas and Pajicaratrins are referred to by this category. 


The AS makes a distinction between the Pajicaratrins and the 
Bhagavatas. 


The Vaikhanasas have another alternate method called "antastapta" 
(internal as opposed to the external cakras which is a method for the 
Pajicaratrins (8.31). 


Cf. Footnote on AS 10.9. Ramanuja, the Srivaisnava teacher, is 
depicted in the Divyasiricaritam (a biography of the early Srivaisnava 
teachers) as having perpetuated the Paficaratra Agamas in the South 
Indian Vaisnava temples during his life time (10th—11th century 
CE). Although he followed the Pajficaratra tradition, he is accorded a 
higher brahmanical status than the other Paficaratra Vaisnavas. In fact 
Yamuna’s defense of the Pajficaratra tradition is mainly based on the 
fact that Nathamuni, Yamuna and Ramanuja came from a higher 
Brahmana group and yet followed the Paficaratra tradition. 


Walter V Neevel, Jr. Yamuna’s Vedanta and Pajficaratra: integrating 
the classical and the popular, (Montana : Scholars Press, 1977), p 29. 


Cf. van Buitenen’s translation, p 113. 

Yamuna. Agamapramanya, # 129 (translation by van Buitenen), p 109. 
Ibid. # 119 (van Buitenen, p 100). 

Ibid. # 14 (van Buitenen, p 10). 

Yamuna. AP. # 125 (van Buitenen, p 104). 


For a discussion on ritual control see P Kumar, “Religious Institutions: 
Ritual and Power Dynamics in India" in Journal for the Study of 
Religion, Vol 6, No 2, September 1993, pp 69-89. 
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